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was one of despair, then we took courage, and endea-
voured to reassure ourselves and our men. Our men
listened to all we said, but from that time their manner
changed. They began to whisper among themselves, and
to lag behind.
As we rode on the curtain of clouds opened and closed
many times in quick succession. We watched these
changes with deep anxiety, for on them might depend
our lives. If the clouds cleared we could hardly hope in
the bright moonlight to pass the enemy unobserved.
Watching the clouds, watching our men had made me
sleepy. I suppose I partly dozed. The sky had been
clearing, the moonlight streaming, when I was roused by
the voice of Dillawar Khan. I started, looked around; it
was dark, and the rain falling heavily. We had reached
the high road, and Dillawar Khan was advising us to be
careful in crossing the ditch that bordered it.
A village was now before us; in it we feared there
might be a picket of the mutineers. We advanced with
all precaution, keeping well in the shade, and on the side
where the ground was soft. We passed the village without
interruption; if there was a picket the men were asleep.
The rain continued to pour; the road had not been lately
repaired, its surface was full of holes and depressions, not
deep enough to be dangerous, but sufficiently so to hold
a good deal of water. The road soon presented much "the
appearance of a canal. At each step the horses splashed
the muddy water. We were soon completely drenched.
The water, however, refreshed the horses, and the rain
cooled the air. They cantered on briskly without urging.
We had pulled up, and were walking our horses,
when Mr. Joyce remarked to me that for some time he
thought he had heard odd noises. As he spoke he tiirned
sharply in his saddle, and, addressing Dillawar Khan,